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ABSTRACT j 

This economics package course, designed for school 
districts wishing to give further in-service training to teachers of 
grades one through eight, offers seven original and three recent 
additional lessons. Supplementing teachers' guides, the objective of 
the handbook is to give teachers confidence in teaching economics 
and, further, enthusiasm about the subject which they will' relay to 
their students. The ' non-credit course is organized into general v "' — 

sessions handled by an economics instructor for approximately 
two-thirds of the available classroom time, with the remainder of the 
time handled by experienced classroom teachers holding* gra de- level' 
meetings for smaller groups of teachers. .Seven sessions of two to 
three hours each deal with a variety of instructional techniques of x 
interest to teachers, primarily lecturing, transparencies^ films, 
problems, and quiz2r£S7 The handbook material suggests procedures for 
each of the grade level meetings, emphasizing discussion, and for 
general session meetings, offers short descriptions of topics, a list 
related instructional materials, and a- -brief description of -how each 
session should be organized. The' ten unit’ topics are on economics in 
general, producers, consumer economics, business and governments, 
specialization and trade, money and banking, economic growth and . 
stability, jobs, income and unions, Oregon's public services and 
goods, and a review. (SJM) r 
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INTRODUCTION 




A series of Teachers Guides to Economics for grades one through 
eight were- pub li shed by the^Qregon Board of Education in 1968. 

These guides resulted from the Oregon Developmental Economic Educa- 
tion Program, an activity of the Oregon Council on Economic Education, 
and were designed to help classroom teachers insert appropriate 
economic Ideas into the existing social studies curriculum. Subse- 
quently, a "Package Economics Course for Teachers" was developed for 
the Council by Hugh Lovell^and Leonard Robertson of Portland State 
University and was taught by them in the Oregon City, Lynch, and . 
David Douglas School Districts near Portland. The package course 
was designed for use by school districts which wished to give their 
teachers -additiorj^l in-servi ce training in economics and/or/tff~get 
them interested in -putting the suggestions made in the^TSachers Guides 
to actual classroom use. This Handbook was designed for others who 
may be called upon to teach the. Package Course but who are less 
familiar than we with schools and teachers or with the Teachers 
Guides themselves. 



About Schools and Teachers 

Our friends in Education tell us that "curriculum is what haD- 
pens when the teacher shuts the door behind him," by which they, 
mean that teachers have a good deal of say about what actually is 
going to happen in the-classroom and hence find it very easy to 
ignore suggestions that they introduce material of a new or differ- 
ent kind such as economics. Because of this the Teachers Guides . 
were consciously designed to present economics as a subject which 

(a) was easy enouah for children and teachers to understahd; 

(b) would "enrich" things' that teachers were already doinq — i.e., 
make it Dossible-for them to do a more interesting and better job 
•with the material they were already teaching; (c) would not require 

them to give less time to o f her important subjects like reading, 
arithmetic, or history; and (d) v/ould help them present economics 
from an objective point of view. The Guides are built around the 
subject matter generally tauqht at a particular grade level (for 
example, the Grade Four Guide deals with economic aspects of Oregon ' 
history; the Grade Eight Guide, with economic aspects of American 
history They are organized around economic concepts or "big 
ideas" which are both relevant to the subject matter that the teacher 
will be covering and si ani f icant from an economist's point of view. 
They suggest : 'pyadti cal devices a teacher can use to explain the "big 
ideas to his children and to discover whether they are in fact under- 
standing them. 



<S 



Why.-, the Package Course - 

’i • 

The Package Course was designed to supplement the Guides on the 
theory that the Guides would not teach themselves and that the 
ideas and suggestions in them would be more apt to be put to use 

(a) in a school district which was willing to organize a district- 
wide .training program and by so doinq tell its teachers that it 
views economics as* a significant part of the curriculum, and 

(b) where classroom teachers have had a chance to talk out some, 
of their own doubts and misgiving about trying to handle the new 
material and, with luck, to become genuinely enthusiastic about 
putting it to use in their classrooms. 



Thus, while we were concerned with giving teachers a better 
understanding of economic principles, the objectives of the 
package course are considerably broader than \ that. After all, 
much of the economics that a fifth grade teacher can teach is 
already written down for him in the Fifth Grade Guide. The prime 
objective of the package course is not to give him this material 
' in a lecture form. The prime objective is to convince him and 
the other teachers in his-bui lding that economics is fun for 
.teachers and children, that it can ‘be taught, and that he himself 
can teach it without having to abandon other cherished parts of 
his curriculum.’ -Once we have accomplished this objective, once 
we have teachers who are actually handling economic ideas and 
liking it, then we can proceed to offer additional courses and 
programs that will further enrich the teachers* own understanding 
of the subject. 

m — s 

c 1 4 # 

. / - • • * 

How the. Course is Organized . ---• 

Fi rst , this is not a one-instructor course. The instructor, an 
economist, will be generally responsible and will handle "General 
Sessions," but the Oregon Council will also recrui t experienced 
classroom teachers to handle practical "Grade-Level Meetings'" for 
smaller groups of teachers before or after the general presentation 
by the economist. Such teachers will be drawn from those who were 
involved in the project that produced the guides and/or attended 
the eight-week NDEA Economics Institute conducted in the summer of 
1968 at Portland State University. 



Second , the course calls for a variety of instructional devices. 
f Some lecturing is probably indicated, and with this in mind we have 
prepared overhead transparencies which state the essential concepts 
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that we think the teachers should grasp. However, we have also 
prepared problems and quizes for solution by individuals or small 
groups, we have prepared three short 16mm. films for use at 
appropriate places in the course, and we have identified other ' 
longer films which we recommend because we think they do an excel- 
lent job of presenting or summarizing certain parts Of the material 
Our thought, in doing all this is^ simple one: teachers are ; pretty 
tired people after a day in school.; they are more likely to stay 
awake and. interested in a classroom session that includes several 
types of instruction than in one. that consists entirely of a 
lecture. - * 



Third , :the course is organized on a non-credit basis. We felt 
tnat seven) two-rto-three-hour sessions would be enough to coverHhe 
material' needed by grade school teachers (a three-day conference 
could be organized to deal with the same material). We felt that 
a non-credit course would give us greater flexibi li ty in approach 
and method than would -a for-credit Outlines of Economics course, 
and also, that it might be less threatening for the teachers. Most 
districts have ways of giving their own. internal credit to teachers 
who complete such courses. 



Grade Level -Meetings , 

C , , . 

Our experience with preliminary versions of thd. course indi- 
cates that at least one-third of the available classroom time 
should be used for "Grade-Level Meetings" led by classroom teach- 
ers who. have previously taught economics to their ''children. 

(Funds for such teachers wilTbe provided by the Oregon Council v._: 
as part of the "package" course.) This permits a 40/80 minute 
split in a two-hour session or a 60/120 minute split in a three- 
hour session. However, we also gather that the grade-level meetings 
in the preliminary versions of the course were not as productive 
as they should have been. The difficulty seemed to be that we 
used teachers who were employed by the districts that were arranging 
the course. These teachers had some difficulty in securing and 
maintaining an "expert" status vis-a-vis their colleagues. 



/ 



Our current v.i-ew is that the teachers who handle the. "Grade- 
Level Meetings" should try very hare to maintain such an "expert" 
status. The instructor should meet with them at least once before 
the course starts and agree with them on assignments, procedures, • 
departures from the recommendations made in this "Handbook 4 * and on 
such other matters as is- appropriate. He should make it clear 
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that they are expected to. function as teachers of the teachers in 
th'eir grade-lej/el meetings, and should urge them tQ^actual ly dem-Jj 
onstrate some of the things that they do with theft own children 
e.g., have the teacher-students behave as if they y/ere children 



for the purposes of the 
useful to meet with the 
the course to hear from 



demonstration, 
expert-teachers 



We have found that* i«t' is*. 



during the third 



them how things y/ are going and to 



week 

talk 



of 



aboot adjustments that may be necessary. 



/ 













Suggested procedures fojreach Grade -Level Meeting appear in' 
the body of the Handbook. /Generally, w$ u.rge the "expert" •••;*'• 

(1) to actually demonstrate how he would teach the current topic 
to his children, (2) t<furge his teachers to actually teach it to 
their children, (3)/to discuss the results of this 'experiment'ati on 
at the grade-lewfr meeting for the following week , and ( 4 ) . i n 
preparation for^the following week's* topic, ask* his teachers to 
think and taTx about'ways in which they may have already attempted 
to teach incite rial related to that topic. . '* 



General Sessions 



The General Sessions are the responsibility of the economist 
who teaches the course. 



The Handbook, material on these General Sessions does three 
things. (1) It provides a short description o f the'topi cs we 
think should be covered in each o.f the seven general sessions.' 

(2)j It lists related films, filmstrips*, handout materials, and * 
overhead transparencies’. (3) It gives a general- description of 
how we would organize each session, how we would use the films and 
the handout materials, and what* we had in mind when we prepared 
the various transparencies. Some of the films are available from 
tne Council and some from other sources i The handout materials can 
tie reproduced by the Council or in the field ds is required. The 
Council is prepared to produce additional sets of the transparencies 
if a need for them arises! 



We /do not anticipate that anyone will actually have time to 
use al 1 of the materials we suggest, or that they will wish to 
follow all of our suggestions to the letter. (We will probably 
ignore a good many of them the next time we teach the course.) 
Our intent was to suggest a method of instruction and a level of 
instruction that seemed to be effective with this rather special 
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audience of experienced grade school teachers. Our method is one 



that minimizes lectures- in favor of buzz-groups, films, and dis- 
cussions in which teachers explain ."this is yhat I tried to do," 
so that the instructor-can comment on it. Our level is one that 
is closely geared to the economic material that teachers will 
actually be teaching to children in the primary, intermediate, 
and upper grades , 

* / i • * 

Textbook and Assignments - 

We have, to date, asked the teachers or their districts to 
purchase copies" of Robin-son ,. Morton and Calderw'ood, An Introduc- 
tion- to Economic Reasoning , 3rd ed. (Garden City, 11.77: Doubleday 
Anchor, 1962) $1.75. This is a useful little book and fits our 
outline well enough, but we haven't i t 1 ly used it very much 
in class. ' ^ 



to make ’^Assignments" to their groups: these usually consist of 
samples of economics worTc their children have done. However, such 
"assignments" may have to be handled on a voluntary basis to avoid- 
difficulty with the teachers, and attendance has been the only 
real criteria for teacher success or failure in the courses to da'te. 
A "just for fun"- quiz is part of our suggested program for the 
final session. 



be paid by the sponsoring school district-. . 



The basic administrative arrangements will be handled by 
the school district and the Division of Continuing Education and 
will involve a contract in which the district undertakes to pay 
DCE at .the going rate fqr» a non-credit course consisting of 
seven two-hour sessions. The district may send any number of 
teachers it wishes to the course for the basic price and Ts en- 
couraged to send as many as it can on the theory that the course 
will have more impact if all or most of those who ter-h in any - 
particular school building are enrolled. The DCE then engages 
the instructor and pays him at its usual rate and underwits .usual- 
procedures. 




\ 



ave encouraged the classroom teachers on^ the course team 



Administrative and Financial - Arranaements ' 

: — % * \ ' J' 



, The Oregon Council on Economic Education expects to pay about 
one-naif of the cost of each Package Course. The other half will 
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The Oregon' Council's contribution consists of the special 
material for the course (including this Handbook), an additional 
honorarium for the instructor, and honoraria for the classroom 
teachers who will lead the Grade-Level Meetings. The Council 
also plans to make a basic iibrary of economic education materials 
available to districts which offer the course. These materials 
have riot yet been selected; however. * * 
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OUTLINE— PACK'A'GE COURSE IN ECONOMICS 



WHAT. ECONOMICS' IS- ALL ABOUT: How the Teachers Guides to 

Economics were developed and what they are like. Economics 
is an analytical subject and is* concerned with the allocation 
of scarce resources-.^ We are all consumers; Someone muslr pro^_ 
duce the goods arid services we need. Oup resources -are scarcT! 
Vie can produce more with our resources - if we use tojO-Ts''and 
machinery (capital) and if we specialize. 



2 . 



PRODUCERS AN-D CONSUMERS IN OUR ECOrtCTMI C SYSTEM: Ours is a 

modified market economy. Ppodtfcers buy resources -from those 
who own them. They seJJWfie goods and services they produce 
to. those^/ho wantjthem and have the money to buy them. The 
circular-flow diagram shows these relationships between * 
producers and -consumers. Individual and economy-wide decisions 
about what to produce an 1 ^ what to buy are influenced by price 
changes and help to cause th^m. RMC,' .Chapters. 1 and 2 



3. BUSINESSES AND GOVERNMENTS: Some of our ggods and services are 

produced by governments and paid for by taices , but most of our 
goods and servidk are produced by businesses. Businesses are' 
^willing to risk money and resources in hope of earning a profit 
on what they sell. The operations-of oifr economy are influenced 
by the fact that some, of our businesses are very , very large. 



REGIONAL (AND INTERNATIONAL) SPECIALIZATION ‘AND TRADE : Oregon 

has "primary industries" which produce goods and services for 
sale to people in other places,, and "secondary industries" 
which produce goods and services for sale to Oregonians. Each 
region and country has such primary and secondary industries. 
If primary industries grow or shrink, the secondary industries 
tend to follow. . 



1 „ 



RMC" refers to Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. Morton, and 
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James D. Calderwood, An Introduction to Economic Reasoning , 3rd ed., 
Double day Anchor, Garden City, N. Y., 1962 ~ 
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Specialization and exchange "between individuals 1 regions, or 
countries .is of value even to those who are very efficient or 
who have abundant resources. However, while we are' interested 
in encouraging specialization, we have also .passed tariffs. and 
Other laws which affect the degree to which .we specialize. 

Trade between nations is complicated by thej'fact that each 
country uses its own kind of money., RMC, Chapter 9; Teachers 
Guide to Economi cs , Grade Eight, pp. 52-59 

f ' 

■ f 

5. MONEY AND BANKING: -Money makes it easier, for us to exchange our 
goods and services for those produced by other people. Most of 
the money we use in the United States consists of bank deposits. 
Our banks accept deposits and make loans arid have a lot to do 
with the amount of money in circulation, we attempt to .control 

> the amount of money in circulation so as. tcj avoid unemployment. 

and inflation. RMC, Chapter 5 r “ 

\ 

• e. 

6. ECONOMIC GROWTH AND STABILITY: Why our ecohouy grows and 
changes. How we use Gross National Product, price indexes, and', 
other statistical tools to measure economic growth a’nd change. 
Why we are interested in economic stability -- a pattern of 
growth that avoids depression and inflation. Some of the ways 
in which we try to achieve economic stability. RMC, Chapters 

6, 7, and 8 \ 

. : * \ 

7. REVIEW. DISPLAY. "JUST FOR FUN" QUIZ \ • 
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1. WHAT ECONOMICS IS ALL ABOUT 



DESCRIPTION 
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How the Teachers Guides to Economics were develooed and, what 
tney are like; Economics Is an anal yti cal> sub jecFTnd is con- 
cerned with the allocation of scarce resources. We "a re all ■*' 
consumers. Someone must- produce the goods and services we need, 
Our resources are scarce. We can produce more with our re- 
sources if we use tools and machinery (capital), and if we 
specialize. • r* 

/ ' ; ■■ ‘ 
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E RIALS AVAILAB LE 
HANDOUTS: Course Outline. 



Page ix of this Handbook. \ S 



The Oregon 



page summary 
the Counci 1 . 



Council on Economic Edu cati on 
of .the activities and 
Page 6 of this Handbook. 



A one- 

organization of 



Going 
wi th 



to Seattle. 



A two-Dage 
operating a 



nroblem that deals 
family car and spe- 



of! 



/ 



the costs of 

cificallv calls for a decision about which 
various automobile costs should be charged against 
the Seattle trip. Designed for buzz-group u^p. 
Pages 7 and 8 of this Handbook. 



MATERIALS: 



Assembly-Line Demonstration . (A team of six teachers 
.working as individuals competes with a team of six ' 
teachers working on an assembly-line basis to Droduce 
3_. paper .automobi le with glued-on doors, windows, 
wheels. A victory by the assembly-line team illus- 
trates the advantages of specialization. Described 
more fully on" page 9 of this Handbook.) j 



lopm FILM: Dr, Dale Parnell , five minutes. (Dr. Parnell 



the 



. 



Oregon Superintendent of Public Instruction , talks 
about the need for economic education and welcomes 
teachers to the training nrogram. Source: OCEE). 

Assembly Line , about ten minutes. (Individual third 
graders in Mr. Louis Cava's class are outproduced 
in the manufacture of paoer automobiles by a com- 
peting group who works as an assembly line. Moral: 
specialization pays off in output. Source: OCEE) 
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TRANSPARENCIES: 1-1 through 1-13 * 



GRADE -LEVEL MEETINGS 

(a) Answer questions and reassure the teachers about economic 
education and the Guides, (b) Demonstrate and discuss an 
J ^assembly line or other classroom activities related to speciali- 
zation. (c) For next time encourage teachers to think about 
and report on (i) their own successes or failures related to 
the assembly line and speciali zationi (2) ways in which they- 
have taught or think they might be able to handle concepts 
dealing with the relationships be tween- consumers and producers 
in our own economic system. ' 



GENERAL SESSION ' 

1) We- strongly urge that this session open with a discussion 
of the extent to which the teachers now handle economic concepts. 
(How many of you. now handle materi als'or activities dealing with 
economics? Show of hands. You had your hand up, what did you 
do? .Did it work? What about some of the rest of you?) We 
think that this procedure is worthwhile, .even in a very large 
class, because- it tends to open up questions and problems that 
the teachers actually face and gives the instructor an oppor- 
tunity to comment on and/or build some of his material around 
situations in which some of the teachers have a direct and ' 
immediate interest. 

Some of the questions and answers that came up in our 
opening sessions ran like this: 

(a) "Why did the committee that. designed these Guides 

think that this material could ever be taught at the ’ grade 

level?" We entered the DEEP-project without preconcei ved ideas 
about what could be taught at any grtade level. The grade 

, teachers in the project found that significant economic ideas 
could be taught in the grade , that the children^were inter- 
estedmn them, and that they didn't detract front'other important 
things! These ideas are the ones that appear in the Guides. 

(b) "Isn't it a mistake to get children allconcerned / 
about this materialistic dollars-and-cents view of life?" 

- Dollars and cents are not the only thing worth worrying about. 
However, what we are trying to do is to help the children learn 
how to make'intelligent decisions about personal matters and 
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about' public economic issues as well. Dollars and cents aren't 
the only thing to be considered in making such decisions, b.ut 
they do play a very real part in all of ogr lives, from grade 
one clear up through retirement. . 

. ..(c) "Isn't this whole program some kind of capitalist 
( communist) plot?" Bias is a very real problem when you deal 
with significant economic issues. Take the simple question of 
thrift. Should children be taught to put their extra money 
in the bank, in a savings and loan association, in stocks 
and bonds, *in a new car, in life insurance? The Oreqon Council 
on Economic Education and its counterparts in other states are 
committed to handle such choices in an objective and non-oarti- 
san way. They accormlish this in Dart by trying to include 
representatives of all major economic interests on their govern- 
ing boards. The Oregon. Council 's board thus includes teachers, 
educators, representati ve.s from the state's major industries 
and labor organizations', and elected politicians from both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 



2) We then suggest use of the handout, .Going to Seattle. It 
serves as a useful icebreaker because everyone is concerned 
about the cost of running his automobile, but it also makes 
the point that we are dealing with an analytic subject rather 
unlike the more descriptive social science’s with which most 
teachers are familiar. Our procedure has been to divide the 
teachers into buzz-groups of four (by walking through the 
class and sayidg, "You, you, you, and you will be in this 
group," and "You, you, you, and you in that' one."), and by 
asking each group to work out its own answer to the problem. 

The arrangement of chairs seems very important to the success 
of these group discussions: we try to insist on a close 
grouping of four people like this because person four 

in a more scattered arrangement /Ty-To) like this one (Tfl Vv 
is unlikely to be drawn into the ' — To ] ^ discussion 
'and probably will not participate. kv 

When the groups are finished we generally ask for a show 
of hands to see how many groups felt that the triD could cost, 
say, more than 15C per mile, IOC through 14C, 5d through 9d, 
or less than 5C, and encourage those who came up with some of 
these conclusions to explaiVwhy they decided the way they did. 
Transparency 1-4 mentions fixed, variable, and alternative 
costs and may assist in a discussion of this. Differences 
between our answer — 4.9C a mile — and other answers sometimes 
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come abouUbecause~our model ‘ differS~~from that used by some 
of- the teachers. Such differences can be used to bring about 
a discussion of models and how economists use them. 



3) The 16mrn Film , Dr. Dale Parnell , and the Handout, Oregon 
Council on Economic Education , permit a more formal introduction 
to the course and are designed to lend official sanction to it. 
They do not need much comment here. We have used the Parnell 
film at the very beginning of the course (before the Seattle 
handout) but now think that the other approach is better for 
.ice-breaking reasons. v 



4) SCARCITY AND SPECIALIZATION. Transparencies 1-5 through 1-13 
cover only the very sinplest concepts in regard to scarcity and 
specialization^ In using them we try to get the teachers to 
think and talk about ways in which they have taught or might be 
able to teach such concepts to their children. Transparency 1-9 
appears in the deck because primary teachers (grades 1,2, 3) 
spend a good deal of time trying to convince their children that 
there is a distinction between needs (things that children do 
not like but grownups think they should have, like cod-liver oil) 
and wants (things that. chi 1 dren want but grownups think they 
shouldn't have, like a diet of potato chips and Coca-Cola). The 
transparency suggests that if Mr. A and Mr. B have different 
tastes, they should buy different things and that it is not 
for the economist to worry about individual differences in 
tastes or goals. 

Transparency 1-13 is more important than it looks. Grade 
school teachers often spend quite a lot of time on methods of 
transportation and coimuni cation — the Rony Express, Alexander 
Graham Bell, the Apollo program — without realizing that trans- 
portation is significant because it permits a higher degree of 
economic specialization and hence more productivity. They 
often also fail to realize that money plays an important role 
in permitting specialization. (More on money in Session Five) 



5) THE ASSEMBLY LINE. We stress the Assembly Line film and/or 
demonstration for two reasons: (a) the idea of specialization 

is a powerful one and one that can easily be handled in all 
grade levels, (b) at this stage the teachers in the course need 
an activity that they can try out in their classrooms and report 
back at the second session of the course. The Assembly Line 
Demonstration is described at page g. Our experience has been 
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that classroom assembly lines do not always pay off in greater 
output, but this can lead to fruitful discussion of the rela- 
tionship between specialization , interdependence , and so on. 
The 16nm film , Assembly Line , shows an actual classroom 
situation in which the assembly line does win. It may be a 
better bet than the demonstration in a large class. 
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OREGON COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

P. 0. Box 751 
Portland, Oregon 97207 

The Oregon Council was founded in 1957 and is organized as a 
non-profit corporation. It is one of almost 50 similar Counci Is 
affiliated with the Joint Council on Economic Education (1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York,. New York 10036) and like the others is 
governed by. a Board of Directors that represents a wide range of 
community interests, among them agriculture, business, labor, and 
education. The Chairman of the Board in 1969 was Dr. Willard Bear 
of the State Department of Education, the President was Ronald W. 
Kelleher of Pacific Northwest Bell. 



The Council's Constitution empowers it to undertake a wide 
range of activities on behalf of economi c education in Oregon. It 
has subsidized sunnier economic education workshops for teachers at 
Portland State University, the Uni versi ty /of Oregon , and Oregon /j 
State University. It sponsors an annual /Clergy Economic Education 
Workshop at the University of Oregon. It was the moving force be- 
hind the State Department of Education's new Teachers Guides to 
— Ecorronrics7''Gfades One through Eight. It worked with KGW-TV on an 
hour-long television quiz show, "You and the Economy." It makes 
grants available to schools and colleges for specific economic 
education activities, including a "hot-line" telephone ..answering 
servi ce for teacher questions to.be provided by Lewis and Clark 
College in the fall of 1969. 



The Council's operating budget is based on. contributions by 
over 80 Oregon business firms and labor unions. Its offices are 
located at Portland State University and its education director, 
Dr. Hugh Lovell, is Professor of Economics at PSU. 
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GOING TO SEATTLE 



\ ' what Is the Cheapest Way for the Jones Family 

to Go to Seattle and Back? 

If tney go by train: 2 adult and 2 children's tickets, $21.60, 

divided by 350 miles, 6.2 cents per mile 
If they go by car: 350 miles round trip at cents per mile, 

S 

Your problem: From the information given on the next page (it is 

based on a recent study by tne Bureau of Public Roads), (a) decide 
which of the Jones' automobile costs should be applied to the Seattle 
trip, (b) add them up on a per-mile basis, and (c) multiply by 350 
miles to get the costs of driving to Seattle. Do: (a) accept 

the accuracy of our calculations. They may not fit your own 
experience, but they are good enough for .this purpose; (b) use the 
back of this page for calculations. Don ' t worry about the relative 
comfort, fun, educational value, or convenience of the train versus 
the car, or about local travel in Seattle — just work out the cost 
of driving there and back. - 



The Joneses are an average' fami ly, they, have an average car. with 
average quirks, and they drive it the average distance, 10,000 miles 
a year. The car cost them $2,800 when they bought it 13 months ago. 
Our calculations show the costs that they can expect during this, 
the second year in the life of such a car. The per-mile costs are 
underlined in the per-mile coluim, and the per-year costs are under- 
lined in the per-year column. However, we multiplied the per-mile 
costs by 10,000 miles and divided the per-year costs by 10,000 
miles, so as to give you both the per-mile and the per-year costs 
in case you needed them. 



* • 


Per Mile 


' Per Year 


Depreciation: (The value of the one-year-, 

old car, $1,958 less its value when it is 
two years old, $1 ,3£>9 = $589) 


5.8 


$589 


Finance charges: (Original price, $2,800 

less $800 trade-in and down payment - 
$2,000 paid off in 24 installments of 
$103.33 with interest at 2% a month, 
total finance charge, $480 for two years 
fequals $240 for this,' the second year) 


2.4 


240 


Lost interest income: (If they sold the car 

after one year for $1 ,958 and put the 
money in the bank at 5% they would have 
earned about $200 in interest during the 
second year.) 


2.0 


200 


Insurance 


1.4 


140 


Parking and registration fees 


0.7 


70 


Maintenance, parts, and tires 


2.1 


210 


Gasoline and oil 


2.8 


280 


TOTALS 


. 17.24 


$1 ,729 



Oregon Council on Economic Education 
P.0. Box 751, Portland, Oregon 97207 
Dr. Hugh G. Lovell, Education Director 
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PROCEDURE FOR AN ASSEMBLY -LINE DEMONSTRATION, PAPER AUTOMOBILES 



This demonstration involves a race between si x . non-specialized 
teachers, each of whom produces a complete paper automobile by glu- 
ing pre-cut" paper parts to a pre-cut paper body, and six specialized 
teachers- who produce a similar vehicle on an assembly-line basis. 
(Four-man teams may also be used.) The objective is to demonstrate 
the advantages of specialization in terms of outDut. An alternative 
objective, on case the assembly-line group does not win, is to open 
a discussion on problems of interdependence, coordination, etc.,, in 
a specialized society. The demonstration takes about ten minutes 
and is fun. The automobile is the same one used in the Oregon 
Council's 16mm film. The Assembly Line. Other possible assembly 
line projects include the packing of Red Cross packages, sorting 
crayons by color, and so on. 

Materials Required : Two work tables, ten chairs, a blackboard 

or wall on which to display the finished cars, two or more dispensers 
with cellophane tape, nine small bottles of Elmer's Glue, pre-cut' 
paper parts for 50 automobiles: i.e. , 50 bodies, 50 doors, 100 win- 
dows, 100 wheels. These should.be prepared from poster paper in 
contrasting colors and according to the i 1 lustration below. It 
helps to ditto or mimeograph X marks on che bodies to assist in' 
locating the glued-on pants. 




Procedure : Select volunteers, show them how the finished car 

will look, divide the parts betv/een the two teams. The non -special- 
ists will each finish a complete car and will fasten it to the board. 
The tasks performed by the specialists will probably be as follows: 
(1) door gluer, (2) front wheel gluer, (3) rear wheel gluer, (4) 
front window gluer, (5) rear window gluer, (6) displayer. Allow 
enough time — it takes Awhile for the first car to reach the epd of 
the line and this gives thfe non-specialists an advantage in a .short 
race. ' . . ~ 



r 



Oregon Council on Economic Education 
P.0. Box 751, Portland, Oregon 97207 
Dr. Hugh G. Lovell, Education Director 
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